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The Kolkhoz (Collective Farm) 


in the Soviet Union 


by LAZAR VOLIN* 


Before the war, 86 percent of the cropland of the 
Soviet Union was farmed by collective farms or kolkhozy. 
Such farms, which have become since 1930 a basic feature 
of Soviet economy, are being slowly introduced into the 
new Soviet regions. The following article deals with the 
collective-farm system as it exists now and describes how 
it functions, without considering in detail the history of 
agricultural collectivization or its effects on farm pro- 
duction and the standard of living. 


The Russian peasant holding before collectiviza- 
tion was not a segregated, single tract of land, as 
United States farms are, but was scattered in a 
number of strips intermingled with those of the 
neighboring holdings. The peasants for.the most 
part lived in villages. Segregated farms were 
fairly common in only the western part of the 
country. The strip system in a large part of Rus- 
sia was associated with the communal repartitional 
land tenure, so-called mir tenure, although it was 
also found in those districts, mostly in the west- 
ern part of the country, where hereditary peasant 
tenure prevailed. Holdings for individual culti- 
vation were allotted on some uniform basis to the 
peasant families by the mir or land commune (22) .! 

Although scattered-strip farming, combined 
with the use of stubble for pasture, resulted in a 
common crop-rotation system, each farmer culti- 
vated his strips independently of the other mem- 
bers of the mir. The farmer could dispose of his 
produce as he saw fit once the regime of War Com- 
munism (1918-21), characterized by commandeer- 
ing of farm products, was replaced by the New 
Economic Policy, which restored the free market 
for agricultural products. Thus, in the 1920’s agri- 
culture, unlike most other segments of the national 
economy, which were thoroughly collectivized, con- 
tinued to be conducted predominantly on an indi- 
vidualistic basis. 

In 1928 the so-called Socialist Sector in agricul- 
ture (collective and state farms) accounted for less 
than 3 percent of the total crop area, individual 
peasant farmers cultivating the remainder. But a 
shift in Government policy, at a cost of great suf- 
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fering to the peasantry, forced a thoroughgoing 
collectivization of Russian agriculture within a 
period of a few years.’ 

Three types of Soviet farm units may be dis- 
tinguished—the collective farm or kolkhoz (plu- 
ral, kolkhozy), the state farm or sovkhoz (plural, 
sovkhozy), and state-owned machine-tractor sta- 
tions or M. T. S., which do not carry on farming 
of their own but only serve kolkhozy with tractors, 
combines, and other farm machinery.* By far the 
most important of these is the kolkhoz. 


Organizational Structure 


A kolkhoz is an association, consisting predomi- 
nantly of formerly individual peasant farmers, 
operating under Government control and direction 
within the orbit of Soviet-planned economy. 

A model or standard charter promulgated on 
February 17, 1935, constitutes the basic law gov- 
erning the organization, functions, and the rights 
and obligations of the kolkhoz and its members. 
Each kolkhoz holds its land, which legally is na- 
tional property, in perpetuity, according to the 
charter. It is protected in its possession by a title 
deed issued after an official survey. The land can 
neither be sold by the kolkhoz nor leased and can 
only be taken, with proper compensation, for im- 
portant public needs. Illegal leasing and sale, 
however, and especially seizure of collective land 
by outsiders, mostly officials or institutions, have 
been reported from time to time in the Soviet press. 

Although as a rule entrance into the kolkhoz 
has been a family affair, membership is legally 
an individual matter for men and women alike 
(3, p. 254). The membership of a kolkhoz gath- 
ered in a general assembly passes upon the admis- 
sion of new members. Restrictive tendencies man- 
ifested by some kolkhozy in the matter of mem- 
bership generally have been frowned upon by the 
Government, except in the case of kulaki or “fists,” 


as the more properous peasants have been labeled. 


Under collective farming, the peasants them- 
selves continue to live as formerly in their own 


2For a discussion of these policies and the means adopted to 
collectivize agriculture, see (19) and (20). 
3 An article on M. T. S. will be published at a future date. 
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households in the village, which usually comprises 
one or more kolkhozy. Boundaries, separating the 
numerous scattered strips of land, were removed, 
however, and individual holdings were generally 
combined into larger fields for common cultivation. 

In addition to land, farm capital has also been 
collectivized. This includes such items as draft 
animals and other livestock beyond certain rather 
narrow limits to be mentioned later, farm imple- 
ments, seed, forage supplies for collective stock, 
stables, barns, etc. New members who possess such 
property must surrender it in good faith to the 
kolkhozy. In this connection, one should bear in 
mind that the peasants, especially in the early years 
of collectivization, slaughtered their livestock be- 
fore entering kolkhozy, and this had a disastrous 
effect on animal husbandry in the Soviet Union. 
The confiscated property of some 5 million liqui- 
dated kulaki, who were driven off the land as a 
result of collectivization, was transferred to the 
kolkhozy. 

One-fourth to one-half the value of collectivized 
peasant property is counted as indivisible surplus 
of the kolkhozy, and the remainder is considered 
an invested share of the member, which he may 
recover but in cash only upon withdrawal from 
the kolkhoz. With the scarcities of goods in the 
Soviet Union, such cash payments were not to the 
advantage of the withdrawing members even prior 
to wartime inflation. Recovery in kind is per- 
missible only when a member is transferred from 
one kolkhoz to another for reasons approved by 
Government authorities. The withdrawing mem- 
ber cannot recover his old holding but must depend 
upon the state to allot him land from the public 
domain. Allotment, however, is left to the discre- 
tion of the state, which has been trying hard to 
discourage individual farming. 

Obviously, the kolkhoz has little in common with 
the old mir, under which there was no joint culti- 
vation but only individual farming by peasant 
families. The modern so-called “artel” type of 
kolkhoz must also be distinguished from two other 
types of collective farming—the full-fledged com- 
mune and the so-called “toz,” which were organ- 
ized in the early days of collectivization but later 
were largely converted into artels. In the com- 
mune not only production, as in the artel, but con- 
sumption also was socialized. In the toz, peasants 
entered voluntarily into partnership for common 
cultivation of their land, and the product was 
divided according to the labor and resources (land 
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and capital) contributed. A member of the toz 
who withdrew at the end of the season recovered 
his holding. He cannot do this in an artel. 

In work in collective fields and with collective 
livestock, the kolkhoz deals separately with each 
worker-member and not with whole families. 
Each peasant family in a kolkhoz, however, is 
entitled, if land is available, to an allotment of a 
kitchen garden comprising a plot of from 0.6 to 
1.25 acres or, in some cases, to 2.5 acres, depending 
upon the region. 

Members of the kolkhozy are also permitted 
to own a few head of livestock, the number varying 
between different regions. Such individually 
owned livestock, however, were very important, 
accounting in January 1938 for 63 percent of the 
cattle, 54 of the sheep, and 67 percent of the hogs 
in the kolkhozy; but only 6 percent of the kolkhoz 
horses were owned by members, 

Private farming by members of the kolkhozy, 
subsidiary to collective agriculture, has played an 
important role, especially since the members could 
sell their produce on the free market in the nearby 
towns at advantageous prices. By the same token 
it tended to compete with collective farming for 
labor, especially in kolkhozy where earnings of 
members were low. There have been frequent 
Soviet reports that the peasants in various kolk- 
hozy concentrated on their own little plots and few 
animals to the neglect of collective fields. A sur- 
vey made in 1937 indicated that only among the 
women members was there a sizable proportion en- 
gaged in private farming. True, many of the 
male members also did not work in the kolkhozy, 
but only a few of those were occupied in cultivat- 
ing their private plots, according to the survey. 

At any rate, in 1939 the Government decided to 
curb such activities, which competed with collec- 
tive agriculture. A decree issued by the Kremlin 
on May 27, 1939, prescribed the minimum amount 
of time that each member was required to devote 
to collective work. Members of the kolkhozy, both 
men and women, consistently falling below the 
minimum, were made liable to expulsion and loss 


of their private plots. A new land survey in the 


kolkhozy was ordered during the summer of 1939, 
and all land found to be personally used by the 
peasants in excess of the prescribed legal limits 
was to be taken away from them. Likewise, plots 
allotted to those who had not worked continuously 
in the collectives were to be forfeited. The com- 
mon fields of the kolkhoz were to be segregated 
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from private plots of members, and the common 
area was under no circumstances to be reduced 
again without the Government’s permission. 
Where shortage of land for allotment as kitchen 
gardens to kolkhoz members developed, migration 
to sparsely settled regions was recommended. 
Collective farm members who had homesteads out- 
side the village (the so-called “khutor”), as was 
sometimes the case in the Ukraine, Belorussia, 
and other western regions, were to be speedily 
moved into the village, presumably because they 
could be better controlled there. 

In 1939 Government policy favoring the build- 
ing up of communal herds in the kolkhozy was 
also intensified. With this end in view, the method 
of Government procurements of livestock prod- 
ucts (to be described later) was modified. The 
acquisition of young stock for communal herds 
from individuals was fostered. As a result, the 
proportion of kolkhoz cattle in members’ pos- 
session decreased from 63 percent in 1938 to 54 
percent in 1940, sheep from 54 to 45 percent, and 
hogs from 67 to 57 percent, whereas the propor- 
tions in communal herds correspondingly in- 
creased. 

The campaign against private farming by mem- 
bers of the kolkhozy was interrupted by the war. 
As a result of the shortages of manpower, draft 
power, and machinery, a great deal of the land 
during the war remained unseeded. The food 
situation was very tight, and considerable profit 
could be made by sale of foodstuffs if the village 
happened to be in the vicinity of a city. In the 
regions invaded by the Nazis, the principle of 
collective farming, in general, was impaired by 
the policies and actions of the invaders. Under 
such conditions and with little, or no, official dis- 
couragement, private farming of members of the 
kolkhozy again expanded. 

On September 19, 1946, however, a new decree 
was issued to curb it (73). The amount of land 
involved in such private farming was relatively 
small; only about 1,300,000 acres in private plots 
were recaptured in nearly 200,000 kolkhozy, ac- 
cording to a statement by a high Soviet official, 
A. A. Andreev.* Of greater importance, how- 
ever, is the amount of labor power used in cul- 
tivating these private plots and lost to the kolk- 
hozy. As one kolkhoz chairman pointed out, the 
small area recaptured from private plots on his 
farm was in the possession of those members who 
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participated least in the common kolkhoz work 
(72). 

The decree also revoked the permission which 
was given on April 7, 1942, to industrial organiza- 
tions and military units to farm kolkhoz land 
temporarily, upon the consent of the kolkhoz, if 
the latter did not use it and if other state land was 
not available in the vicinity. Altogether, about 
10,000,000 acres of kolkhoz land were recaptured 
from various organizations and over 400,000 from 
individuals who were not members of the kolkhozy.: 

The charter provides, theoretically, for a self- 
government for the kolkhozy and management of 
their own affairs within the limits set by Govern- 
ment plans and regulations. The governing body 
of the kolkhoz is the general meeting or assembly 
of its members, which elects by majority vote the 
officers who constitute an executive board headed 
by the chairman, or manager, and who are account- 
able to the general assembly. — The latter also elects 
an auditing commission, approves the budget and 
production program of the kolkhoz, and admuts 
and expels members. In practice, however, the 
Government and party officials have been in the 
habit of appointing, dismissing, and transferring 
ofticers from one kolkhoz to another at will, and the 
general assembly actually had little, or no, voice 
in the management of kolkhoz affairs. 

Such violations of the charter have often been 
reported and censured by Soviet sources, including 
the above-mentioned decree of September 19, 1946. F 
Commenting on this part of the decree, a writer 
in the monthly magazine of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of the USSR (10, p. 24) asks: 


What kind of a democracy is there in those kolkhozy 
where chairmen are not elected by the members but are — 
appointed by Soviet administrators, where the general fF 
assembly is either not convoked at all, or convoked very f 
seldom, and poor preparations are made for it. In such ff 
kolkhozy the rank-and-file members actually are removed 
from the management of kolkhoz affairs and do not feel any § 
responsibility for the state of affairs in the kolkhoz. 


The State and the Kolkhoz 


In general, the Government has assumed, with | 
respect to collective peasant agriculture, much of 
the responsibility for management that formerly / 
devolved upon millions of independent peasant | 
farmers. The Soviet Government not only has its } 
say as to what is to be produced by collective farms 
and what amount or proportion of the output is to 
go to the state, but many details of farm operation 


5 See reference cited in footnote 4. 
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and practice are prescribed, regulated, or planned 
Ly the state with a view to increasing under its 
-ontrol the farm output—always the central objec- 
tive of Soviet agricultural policy. 

Such problems as assembling of seed and forage 
supplies, timely and efficient sowing and harvest- 
ng, proper care of livestock, crop rotation, in- 
ternal organization of the farm unit, and other 
details of farming, with which formerly the Gov- 
ernment rarely concerned itself directly, now oc- 
cupy its attention. Many of these problems, in- 
cluding the acreage to be sown to different crops 
and even the yields per acre, are dealt with by 
national plans, which establish goals for the 
various Republics and Provinces of the Union. 
The authorities who are responsible for execution 
of these plans set up local goals. Nonfulfillment, 
actual or threatened, of such goals usually in- 
volves increased intervention by state and party 
organs, and their representatives, in the adminis- 
tration of the kolkhozy. 

The necessity for continuous, not merely spo- 
radic, responsibility and direction by Government 
and party authorities for the smooth functioning 
of collective farming was the thesis propounded 
by Joseph Stalin as far back as 1933. It was 
constantly emphasized by other important officials, 


| such as the member of the powerful Politbureau, 


Andreev, who at the 18th Party Congress in the 
spring of 1989 scorned the practice “of noninter- 
ference in the internal life of kolkhozy.” 

Thus, collective farming is subjected to detailed 
regulations and plans laid down by Moscow and 
supervised by local officials who are responsible 
for carrying them out. State control over collec- 


_tive farming was further strengthened, because 
| the Government, in the face of a severe shortage of 
) animal-draft power resulting from the wholesale 


slaughter of horses during the collectivization cam- 
paign, had increasingly supplied in the 1930’s the 
power and machine requirements of Russian agri- 
culture through the state-owned M. T. 8S. 

The assistance given to the Government by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, even though their 
number in the kolkhozy is small, cannot be over- 
looked. According to a statement of the Commis- 
sar of Agriculture, there were early in 1939, in the 
more than 240,000 kolkhozy, only 12,000 Com- 
munist Party organizations and cells with 153,000 
members and probationers.’ Branches of the Com- 


® Pravda, March 14, 1939. 
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munist youth organization (“Komsomol”) were 
more frequent, but these, too, were nonexistent in 
more than 100,000 kolkhozy. Still, at the begin- 
ning of 1938, 23 percent of the managers of the 
kolkhozy were members of the party, probationers, 
or belonged to the Communist youth organization, 
Moreover, in case of an emergency, Communist 
Party members and youth in the cities were often 
mobilized to assist the authorities in the country- 
side, 


Procurements 


The state not only is directing but is also a 
partner in collective farming and has the first 
claim on its production. A kolkhoz must deliver 


‘ tothe Government at low fixed prices certain speci- 


fied quantities of crops and animal products. 
Between 1933 and 1939 the basis on which such 
deliveries were made for crops was the acreage 
specified by the Government plan (for grains, 
sunflower seed, potatoes, etc.) and the plan of so- 
called contracted acreage for growing such indus- 
trial crops as flax, sugar beets, and cotton needed 
by state industries. In the case of these crops, 
the Government usually provided the growers with 
seed and with various goods that were in short 
supply, at special prices. Animal products during 
1933-39 were delivered on the basis of livestock 
numbers. 

Since the years 1939-41, however, crops, except 
the reduced number of industrial crops grown 
under contract, were to be delivered on the basis 
of kolkhoz tillable land and livestock products on 
the basis of total land. With tillable land is in- 
cluded new land to be broken, or reclaimed, in 
accordance with the plan, but the acreage under 
The delivery 
of hay is based on tillable land and natural mead- 
ows. This system is intended to stimulate ex- 
pansion of the sown area and of livestock numbers, 
since the amount to be delivered to the state re- 
mains the same. 

The rates of delivery per unit of land (hectare) 
vary from region to region and are 15-25 percent 
higher for the kolkhozy not served by machine- 
tractor stations. For the kolkhozy that are served 
by the stations, there must be added payments in 
kind to the stations. In the aggregate, deliveries 
of the kolkhozy to the state and payments in kind 
to M. T. S. constituted 26 percent of the bumper 


grain crop in 1937 and 31 and 34 percent. re- 


crops grown on contract is excluded. 
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spectively, of the smaller crops in 1938 and 1939. 
(See table 1.) 

During 1935-37, on the average, 68 percent of 
the production of collective meat and animal fats, 
45 of the milk production, and 53 percent of the 
wool produced went to the state. 

To underscore the importance attached by the 
Government to the fulfillment of the so-called 
procuring plan for deliveries of farm products to 
the state, Stalin characterized this obligation of 
the collective farmers as a “first commandment.” 
This term, which has penetrated into common offli- 
cial usage, gives a clue to the gravity with which 
the violation of the rule is regarded in official 
circles. The outstanding fact to remember in 
this connection is that to acquire farm products 
cheaply has always been among the main pre- 
occupations of the Kremlin, especially since it 
embarked on its ambitious industrialization pro- 
gram under the 5-year plans. The obtaining of 
increased farm supplies was at the root of agri- 
cultural collectivization. The procuring process 
has not been a smooth one and has involved a 
great deal of friction with the peasants, particu- 
larly in years of poor crops; and the situation has 
not been helped by the chronic shortages of con- 
sumer goods. 


Seed and Other Reserves 


When the kolkhoz has met all obligations to the 
state, including taxes in kind, payments to M. T.S., 
and repayment in kind of any seed loaned by the 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of grain crops of collective farms 
in the Soviet Union, 1937-39 


Item 1937 1938 1939 


A. Deliveries to the state: cent cent cent 
1. Compulsory procurements. --_-_..........- 12.3 15.0 14.3 
2. Payments in kind to M. T. S__...........- 13.9 16.0 19.2 
3. Return of seed loams....................... 1.5 2.0 4.0 
| ORR ek oe es» 27.6 33. 0 37.5 
B. Sales to the state and on free markets..___.._-- 4, 15.1 4.0 


C. Collective requirements and reserves: 


1. Seed requirements and reserves. _......---- 16.3 18. 6 18. 2 
2. Feed requirements and reserves..._..-..__-- 12.7 13. 6 13.9 
3. Reserve for aiding those in need_-._..____- yD 0.8 0.8 
a iced. bse cebiccmeencecn- 1.6 2.0 ~ 

LS Ses ES Ss Eee ee 31.7 35. 0 35. 6 

D. Distributed to collective farmers on the basis 

OF a eee a oe ois cae cians 35. 9 26.9 22.9 

RR Sea ee are ees ee ee 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 


1 A statement was made that 1.9 percent designated for sale was unsold at 
the “beginning of the year,”’ presumably of 1939. 


Source: 1937—SOTSIALISTICHESKOE SELSKOE KHOZAISTVO, Nos. 11-12, 1940, 
p. 30. 1938— SOTSIALISTICHESKOE SELSKOE KHOZAISTVO, No. 12, 1939, p. 63. 
1939—IzvEsTIA, March 29, 1941. 
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Government during the preceding year, the next 
step is to set aside seed supplies for the following 
year’s sowing, forage supplies for the collectivized 
livestock until the next harvest, and also emer- 
gency reserves for these purposes. 

Much emphasis has been placed on the use of 
better, higher yielding selected strains of seed and 
on the supplying by the kolkhozy of their own 
seed. Plant-breeding stations and special seed 
farms were established to produce selected strains 
to be supplied to kolkhozy in exchange for ordinary 
seed. At the same time, the kolkhozy were re- 
quired to plant their own special plots for selected- 
seed production. In 1940, over 80 percent of the 
total grain acreage was planted with selected seed. 
The proportion decreased sharply during the war, 
but the Government is again pushing the use of 
selected seed. 

A State Insurance Seed Reserve was established 
to make seed loans to kolkhozy which needed them 
in years of poor crops. Alleged abuses of this 
privilege on the part of some kolkhozy, however, 
led to a decision of the Government (decree pub- 
lished in Socialist Agriculture, August 8, 1947) to 
abolish the State Insurance Reserve on the ground 
that it did more harm than good by “blocking the 
establishment in the kolkhozy of their own seed 
reserve.” It may be pointed out, however, that 
shortage of seed in some kolkhozy may be due to 
rigorous procurements of crops by the authorities. 
An editorial in the above-mentioned publication 
gives a hint of this when it points out that some 
officials give a back place to the provision of seed 
requirements of the kolkhozy— 

They are not loath to report about the fulfillment of 
the grain-procuring plan without stopping to think about 
the next day, without concerning themselves whether or 
not they have seed for planting. They care little for 
the correct use of the output of seed plots. However, when 
the time comes for planting, they petition for a state seed 
loan. 

The decree further prescribes that the kolkhozy 
establish in 1947 and 1948, in accordance with the 
charter, an insurance seed reserve of their own, 
amounting to 10 or 15 percent of their require- 
ments and renewed annually. Much attention is 
also given by the decree to the kolkhoz seed plots. 
The use of seed harvested from these plots for any 
purpose other than planting is prohibited, and 
those responsible for such illegal use, and also 
persons inciting the kolkhozy to use the seed from 
seed plots illegally, are to be prosecuted. The Gov- 
ernment still stands ready to supply selected seed 
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to kolkhozy from its own reserve but only on an 
exchange basis. 

Reserves of foodstuffs not to exceed 2 percent of 
(otal production may be created at the discretion of 
the general assembly of the kolkhoz for the sup- 
port of the aged, invalids, and families of men 
in the military forces; also, for the upkeep of chil- 
dren’s nurseries and orphanages. 


Distribution of Income 


When all this is done, a kolkhoz is free to dis- 
pose of the remainder of its production. It may 
sell a part to the state at somewhat higher prices 
than those received for the compulsory deliveries 
and obtain thereby a preference in the distribu- 
tion by the Government of scarce manufactured 
goods. A kolkhoz may also sell some of its prod- 
ucts on a free market at prices considerably higher 
than those fixed by the Government. But it must 
take the products to the market, since employment 
of a middleman is illegal. The free market for a 
kolkhoz, therefore, is usually limited to a nearby 
town. <Any left-over products are distributed 
among its members. 

From cash income a kolkhoz must pay income 
tax, required insurance premiums, and various 
current expenses, including those for administra- 
tion and for educational and cultural purposes. 
An “undivided surplus” must also be set up to cover 
necessary capital expenditures, 

The 12th article of the 1935 charter specified 
that capital expenditures were to be from 10 and 
not to exceed 20 percent of the cash income. The 
abuse of this rule in many kolkhozy which indulged 
in excessive or wasteful capital expenditures and 
therefore had little cash to distribute among their 
members led the Government, by a decree issued 
on April 19, 1938, to limit such expenditures to 10 
percent of the cash income. Furthermore, this 
decree required that from 60 to 70 percent of the 
cash income of the kolkhozy be distributed among 
the members. But this reform was short-lived. A 
new decree, issued on December 4, 1938, which re- 
vised the above-mentioned 12th article of the 
charter, again raised the limit for capital expen- 
ditures from a maximum of 10 percent to from 
12 to 15 percent in grain regions and from 15 to 
20 percent in regions where industrial crops, or 
livestock farming, predominate and dropped the 
requirement that not less than 60 to 70 percent be 
distributed among members. 
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Thus, except for small advances in kind per- 
mitted at harvesttime, the peasant is a residual 
claimant to the production and cash income of the 
kolkhoz. He is paid at the end of the season. 

At the beginning of collectivization in 1930 
and 1931, the kolkhozy were permitted to pay low 
interest on the value of the property, exclusive of 
land, contributed by the new members. Since then, 
however, labor contributed by a member is sup- 
posed to serve exclusively as a basis for distribu- 
tion, which is on a sort of piecework system, ac- 
cording to the quantity, skill, and quality of the 
work performed by an individual. In general, 
equal distribution or payment by the day, or on a 
time basis, has been officially proscribed in the 
kolkhozy. Remuneration, in other words, must be 
according to results in terms of work performed 
or output obtained, except for administrative 
personnel. 

What are the arrangements and practices which 
implement this principle? How does the system 
actually work? The first step is the setting up 
in a kolkhoz of daily tasks of performance for 
various farm operations, called “norms” by the 
Russians. Thus, for instance, a norm recom- 
mended by the Commissariat of Agriculture in 
1933 for spring plowing with a 2-share plow was 
1.0 to 1.2 hectares (1 hectare equals about 2.5 
acres) per day; for plowing with a 1-share plow 
drawn by two horses, 0.6 to 0.8 hectare; sowing 
with a drill, 4 to 5 hectares; and sowing by broad- 
casting, 2.5 to 3 hectares.’ There are similar 
norms for other operations. 

The second step after a norm has been estab- 
lished is the assignment of a certain value to it. 
For this purpose an arbitrary unit, a so-called 
“trudoden,” literally translated as “work day,” 
was adopted, and each norm is rated in terms of 
“work days.” All farm operations are divided 
into several categories on the basis of the difficulty, 
importance, and skill required in the performance 
of the work. The work requiring least skill and 
effort, such as that of a guard or messenger, is 
rated as less than 1 “work day”; whereas, a skilled 
tractor driver, who is classified in the highest labor 
category, would be entitled for the performance 
of his daily task to several “work days.” Addi- 
tional “work days” are supposed to be accorded 


7A decree of the Collegium of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
of the U. S. S. R. of February 28, 1933 (9, p. 422). These stand- 
ard norms were considered obsolete, and the Commissariat was 
engaged in their revision on the eve of the war (16, p. 22). The 
problem is again much to the fore at present. 
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to those who exceed their norms, but nonfulfillment 
of the norm theoretically involves a reduction in 
the number of “work days” credited to the worker. 
Superior and inferior quality of work is also sup- 
posed to be rewarded or penalized by additional 
or reduced numbers of “work days.” 

The “work days” earned form the basis for 
distribution of cash and products of the kolkhoz 
among its members. If, for instance, all members 
of a particular kolkhoz earned during the year 
a total of Y “work days,” then the total quantity 
of cash, grain, and other products subject to dis- 
tribution are divided into XY. In this manner the 
value of one “work day” is established each year. 
Those members of the kolkhoz who earned a larger 
number of “work days,” because they possessed 
certain skills which were highly valued or because 
they worked harder, or both, are paid more than 
the others in cash and in kind. 

In 1937, for instance, the average number of 
“work days” earned by a collective farm member 
was 194 and by a farm family 488, but over a 
fifth of the members earned only 50 “work days,” 
or less, whereas the top fifth earned over 300. 
Among those who earned only 50 “work days,” or 
less, there were undoubtedly many young persons 
In the 
group that earned most, over 300 “work days,” 
there was probably a heavier representation of the 
more efficient kolkhozy, where labor is more fully 
and effectively employed. 


and women with family responsibilities. 


The inequality of earnings resulting from the 
differential system of payments described above 
has been frankly accepted and even encouraged 
by the Soviet Government. It is considered an 
effective means of encouraging the peasants to 
work in the collective-farm system. By the same 
token, equality of distribution unrelated to effort 
and skill has been strictly forbidden in the 
kolkhozy. 

A system of payment, differing from that of 
rank-and-file members, has been adopted for kolk- 
hoz managers (chairmen). The wages of a man- 
ager comprise: (a) A flat number of “work days” 
per month, increasing with the size of the crop 
area of the kolkhoz and the length of manager’s 
service, for which he obtains farm products and 
cash just as all other members do; (b) a supple- 
mentary monthly cash payment, increasing with 
the total income of the kolkhoz. 

The “work day” system has often been circum- 
vented when a fairly large gang of workers has 
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been assigned as a group to some operation, such 
as harvesting a certain area of grain, and each of 
the workers has been credited with the same nun.- 
ber of “work days” for his daily work. This is 
tantamount to an equal daily wage for this class 
of labor. The pace is set by the slowest worke:, 
since no one has any incentive to work harder or 
faster, and time is often wasted by long waits 
for late workers, extended periods for meals, 
smoking, talking, ete. 

To surmount this difficulty and to provide the 

greatest possible stimulus to each worker, the 
Soviet authorities have stressed the assignment 
of separate tasks to individuals. 
The more individualized the labor in the kolkhozy, whether 
in the form of zveno [Small groups] or as that of individ- 
uals, and the more material encouragement it receives 
the more productive it is. A 

The advantage of assigning tasks to individuals 
rather than to groups is confirmed by studies of 
the Siberian Institute of Grain Farming made in 


a kolkhoz in Omsk Province, which showed an’ 


increased productivity per worker of 48 percent 
in plowing and 21 percent in harrowing (4, p. 37). 
Investigations of Voronezh Research Institute of 
Agricultural Economics brought out similar re- 
sults. The working time under an individual task 
system is utilized much more effectively. A study 
made in one kolkhoz during the harvesting of sugar 
beets showed that. the meal period decreased from 
90 to 20 or 30 minutes. In work with horses, 
better care was taken of animals and implements 
(8, pp. 89-43). 

Until 1939 there were no regulations as to the 
amount of time in terms of “work days” that a 
member of a kolkhoz must devote to collective 
farming. By a decree of May 27, 1939, mentioned 
earlier, there was established a minimum number 
of “work days” for each member of the kolkhoz 
without distinction as to sex. 

The country was divided into three belts, and 
for each a corresponding minimum of 60, 80, and 
100 “work days” was set up. The nonfulfillment 
of the minimum was penalized by expulsion from 
the kolkhoz and loss of kitchen garden plots. The 
minimum was raised during the war by a decree 
published in Pravda, April 17, 1942. A novel fea- 
ture of this decree was the specific allocation of 
the required minimum of work during different 
periods of the year. For instance, in a kolkhoz 


8A. A. Andreev, at the 18th Party Congress, in Pravda, March 
14, 1939. 
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of the Moscow Province 25 “work days” “must be 
orked up to June 1; 25 betwen June 1 and August 
: 35 between August 1 and October 1, and the 
emaining 15 ‘work days’ after October 1.” 
who do not fulfill these requirements without valid 
reasons are liable on conviction by court to a 


Those 


penalty of up to 6 months of “correctional labor” 
in the kolkhoz and a deduction of 25 percent of 
their pay in favor of the kolkhoz treasury. 

ach member of a kolkhoz has a special book in 
which the foreman records the “work days.” The 
importance of correct and timely recording of 
work in the kolkhozy has been continuously 
stressed by Soviet spokesmen and publications. 

The amount of cash and products distributed 
per “work day,” on which in the final analysis the 
earnings of kolkhoz members depend, differs, often 
considerably, among the various kolkhozy, even of 
Such variable factors 
as the efficiency and honesty of the kolkhoz man- 
agement; the length of time a kolkhoz has existed 
and, consequently, has become a going concern; the 
fertility of the soil;. the types of crops grown; 
the capital investment; the availability of tractors 
and other modern farm machinery; the adequacy 
of the labor supply; the production practices 
adopted; the extent of agronomic assistance; the 
distance from a city market where surplus produce 
can be sold advantageously ; and last, but not least, 
weather conditions and their effect on yields—all 
influence the volume of production, the size of the 
income, and, therefore, the value of the “work 
day.” A favorable combination of such factors 
may place one kolkhoz in the millionaire class 
(that is, having an income of a million rubles or 
more), whereas an unfavorable combination may 
relegate another to the low-income group. 

In considering year-to-year fluctuations in dis- 
tribution, the weather stands out as a crucial 
factor. Thus, in 1936, when unfavorable weather 
conditions resulted in an unusually poor harvest, 
only 1.6 kilograms (3.5 lbs.) of grain were distrib- 
uted on the average per “work day” in the-Soviet 
Union. During 1937, when unusually good weather 
brought a bumper harvest, 4 kilograms (8.8 
lbs.), or two and a half times as much, were dis- 
tributed per “work day” (14, pp. 21-22). How- 
ever, half the kolkhozy distributed only up to 
3 kilograms (6.6 Ibs.) per “work day,”.and more 
than a fifth issued over 5 kilograms (11 lbs.). 

Next after grains, potatoes are distributed to a 
significant extent. In 1937, 143,706 collective 

764004472 


the same region or district. 
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farms out of a total of over 240,000 distributed 
2.7 kilograms (6 lbs.) per “work day” (/7, p. 1/2). 

Little cash has been distributed in the kolkhozy. 
In the same good year, 1937, 30.6 percent of the 
kolkhozy distributed only up to 0.2 ruble per 
“work day,” or less than 4 U.S. cents at the over- 
valued legal rate of exchange.’ Over 60 percent 
of the kolkhozy distributed up to 0.6 ruble. Only 
4.2 percent, probably mostly those producing high- 
priced industrial or subtropical crops, or selling 
vegetables or other products to large cities, dis- 
tributed over 3 rubles per “work day” (74, p. 25). 
It cannot be overemphasized in dealing with the 
question of distribution of income in the kolkhozy 
that, whereas the state is entitled to its share first, 
whatever the crop, the farmer’s is a residual share 
akin to dividends on common stock in a business 
corporation. 


Incentive Payments 


Supplementary payments or bonuses, intended to 
increase effort and output, have been employed in 
agriculture as in other branches of Soviet economy. 
Their use was given additional impetus by the 
so-called Stakhanovist movement of prewar days, 
which aimed at increased efficiency and particu- 
larly a quickened pace of labor. The most com- 
mon form that such incentive payments take is 
an increase in the number of “work days” credited 
upon attainment of specified goals. 

Superior performance, resulting in a larger out- 
put, is supposed to be rewarded by crediting addi- 
tional “work days,” according to article 15 of the 
charter, and inferior performance correspond- 
ingly punished by reduction in the number of “work 
days” credited. If yields of field crops or live- 
stock products obtained by a brigade '’ are higher 
than the averages for the kolkhoz as a whole, a 
brigadier or foreman is then entitled to an addi- 
tional 20 percent of the total number of “work 
days” earned; the best or “shock” workers receive 
a 15-percent bonus, and the others, 10 percent. 
Conversely, below-average yields are supposed to 
result in a deduction in “work days.” 

The drawback of this procedure is that yields 
of crops depend not only on human effort but alse 
on weather and technical conditions, and it is not 


*The official rate, fixed at 18.9 U. S. cents, did not represent 
the true purchasing power of the ruble even before wartime 
inflation. 

” A working group. 
such groups to be discussed later. 


A kolkhoz consists usually of several 
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~asy to segregate these various factors. To base 
reward for effort entirely on yields, therefore, is 
likely to lead to injustice and to court dissatisfac- 
tion. The latter apparently was often the case 
(15, p. 28). On the other hand, a large number 
of “work days” was found often to be indicative 
not of superior performance but of inefficiency. 
While this method of stimulating production has 
not been abandoned in theory, though in practice 
it fell into abeyance in many kolkhozy, a new ap- 
proach was decided upon by the Government. In- 
stead of rewarding larger output indirectly 
through additional “work days,” the value of the 
“work day” itself is enhanced by special bonuses. 

A Government decree of December 31, 1940, 

first applied to the Ukraine and later extended to 
other regions, provided that kolkhozy brigades 
who exceeded the planned goals for crop yields 
and livestock products were to obtain a certain 
proportion of such surpluses in kind or the equiva- 
lent in cash. For instance, for grain, it was to be 
a fourth of the amount harvested in excess of the 
plan; for sunflower seed, soybean, rapeseed, and 
flaxseed, a third; for milk, 15 percent; and for 
sugar beets and cotton, an extra 50 percent of 
the average oflicial delivery price for each addi- 
tional quintal (220.46 Ibs.) produced above the 
plan, ete. | 
. These bonus payments, in cash and in kind, are 
distributed to individuals on the basis of the num- 
ber of “work days” credited, and they are in addi- 
tion to the normal payments described earlier, 
There is, however, an important prerequisite for 
eligibility to these bonuses: A recipient must have 
put in a certain minimum number of actual days of 
labor during the agricultural season from March 1 
to November 10. This requirement of the decree 
of December 31, 1940, is in addition to the pro- 
vision of the decree of May 27, 1939, that a mem- 
ber of a kolkhoz must earn a certain minimum 
number of “work days” during a year in order 
to be in good standing. 

The application of this bonus scheme, however, 
took place under the strain of war conditions. 
Many kolkhozy did not adopt it at all, at least 
during the first 2 years of war. In many cases 
the scheme was reported to have been nullified by 
the setting of production goals beyond the reach 
of even the most. efficient farmers. The better 


kolkhozy, with their high standards of perform- 
ance, were said to be particularly affected by this 
malpractice. 


The Government, however, has 
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shown a strong disposition to make the scheme 
work, and to correct such malpractices. 

In addition to the ordinary economic incentives 
of higher pay for greater or more skilled work, 
the Government has continuously striven through 
so-called socialist competition to organize rivalry 
for higher production goals by individuals, 
kolkhozy, and even whole, and sometimes distant, 
regions. Special occasions, such as the national 
agricultural exposition held in 1939 and 1940; or 
a national holiday, such as the anniversary of the 
Revolution, for instance, are taken advantage of 
for this purpose. During the war the patriotic 
feeling engendered by the invasion was fully used 
to spur socialist competition. Special pledges 
from collective farmers to Stalin, promising 
achievement of certain goals, have been widely 
publicized in 1947. While the appeal in this type 
of rivalry is primarily not to economic mo- 
tives, it is, however, not entirely divorced from 
such rewards as cash or coveted commodities. 


Labor and Management 


In his day-to-day work, a member of the kolkhoz 
is subject to the orders and supervision of the 
management just as a worker is in a Soviet factory 
or on a state farm. Poor or careless work, viola- 
tion of the kolkhoz rules, and absenteeism are 
supposed to be punished by reprimands, doing the 
work over without payment, fines, demotions, tem- 
porary dismissal from work; and, when all other 
corrective measures fail, by expulsion from the 
kolkhoz, which means also loss of one’s private 
garden plot. Expulsion, however, must be sanc- 
tioned at a general assembly, when no less than 
two-thirds of the members are present. That ex- 
pulsion from the kolkhoz, with all the dire con- 
sequences attendant thereon, has often been freely 
used may be seen from the fact that a special 
decree had to be passed in April 1938 to stop this 
practice (21, pp. 190-191). 

For the purposes of work management, a kol- 
khoz is first of all divided into so-called brigades 
or working groups composed of several scores of 
workers under a brigadier or foreman. There are 
separate field-crop and livestock brigades. The 
field-crop brigades are supposed to be organized 
for the duration of the crop-rotation period and 
to cultivate definite plots of land. Large kolkhozy 
also often employ specialists in charge of field- 
crop or livestock production, 
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While in the middle 1930’s the official emphasis 
was on the brigade as a unit of kolkhoz operation, 
during the years immediately preceding and since 
the war a smaller team, the so-called “zveno” (lit- 
erally “link”), came to the fore. A “zveno” con- 
sists usually of a dozen workers, under a leader, 
instead of 50 to 60 as in a brigade. The “zveno” 
is found especially useful where intensive crops 
are grown, such as cotton and sugar beets, for which 
a great deal of hand labor is necessary. Stability 
of personnel is considered essential for effective 
functioning of the brigade and “zveno.” Conse- 
quently, the great turn-over of personnel has cre- 
ated a difficult problem for Soviet authorities. 

The turn-over among managers has given the 
Government particular concern, for perhaps no 
other single cause contributes so much to the mak- 
ing or breaking of a kolkhoz as the caliber of the 
manager. In 1937, 46 percent of all kolkhoz man- 
agers held their jobs for less than 1 year, and about 
20 percent, from 1 to 2 years. These figures are 
made more glaring by the stable tenure of man- 
agers in the better kolkhozy. A study of 60 such 
farms reveals that only 2 percent of the managers 
held their posts less than 1 year and 32 percent for 
between 1 and 3 years (//, p. 19). 

The root of the difficulty apparently les in the 
removal and transfer of managers by local author- 
ities. For example, in Voronezh Province during 
1939, 40 percent were replaced, and during Janu- 
wry-September 1940, 22.6 percent.? In Kursk 
Province 1,653 managers were replaced * during 
January—October 1940, and during the whole year 
750 were indicted. 

It is true that efficient managers are often used 
as trouble shooters and are transferred by the 
authorities to reform inefficient kolkhozy, but this, 
as a rule, does not help the farms from which they 
are withdrawn. In most cases, the managers are 
removed, because, in the opinion of the author- 
ities, they are incompetent. This, however, often 
does not improve matters— 

A new manager is appointed and he soon meets the 
fate of his predecessor, as no assistance is given him by 
Party and Government authorities.” 

As a result of such interference with the self- 
government of the kolkhozy, the members— 
begin to consider the manager not as an elective official 
responsible to his constituents. They cease to feel that 


11 Pravda, December 10, 1940. 
122 Pravda, November 29, 1940, and January 20, 1941. 
13 Pravda Vostoka, May 24, 1944. 
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they are full-fledged proprietors of the kolkhoz, and this, 
of course, diminishes their interest in production and in 
kolkhoz affairs.” 

A less extreme form of such official interference 
is that of countermanding the manager’s orders 
and decisions, which, as one provincial newspaper 
put it, had become an “unwritten law” in the re- 
gions not fulfilling the plan— 

It is not difficult to surmise that such an attitude toward 
the manager inevitably leads to loss of authority by him 
among the members of the kolkhoz and to the lowering of 
the working discipline and order.” 

But it is not only the kolkhoz managers who 
suffer from encroachment on their authority. An- 
other provincial newspaper lamented that— 

Some kolkhoz managers no longer consider a kolkhoz 
as an artel [that is, a cooperative institution (L. V.) ]. 
They forget that the boss of the artel is the general assem- 
bly of the members of the kolkhoz. It not infrequently 
occurs that the general assemblies are not convoked for 
half a year or longer and questions which according to 
the charter can be decided only by the general assembly 
are settled by the executive board of the kolkhoz or the 
manager himself.” 

The above-mentioned decree of September 19, 
1946, is evidence that this is not an isolated case. 

The fact that in collective farming, in contrast 
to small individual agricultural enterprises, man- 
agement and administration are specialized func- 
tions, poses the question of the relative numbers of 
administrative personnel and working force in the 
kolkhozy. There is much evidence that the kolk- 
hozy have been bedeviled by an inflated adminis- 
trative structure, the maintenance of which has re- 
duced the income of real workers in the kolkhozy 
and has often resulted in a shortage of labor. © For 
example, an investigation in Voronezh Province 
showed that in one kolkhoz 19.4 percent of all 
persons capable of work, in another 21, and in a 
third 27.5 percent were engaged in work not re- 
lated directly to agricultural production." 

Reports of the same tenor could be cited from 
many other regions, A kolkhoz in Krasnodar 
Province, with a total of 867 persons capable of 
work, had 7 bookkeepers, 10 timekeepers, 12 pro- 
duction specialists, 15 foremen, 12 blacksmiths, 3 
mechanics, 2 tinsmiths, 48 guards, 4 chauffeurs, 
1 garage man (for 2 machines), 3 club workers, 
1 agriculturist, 1 horticulturist, ete. Altogether 
136 members of this kolkhoz were in administra- 


4 Pravda Vostoka, May 26, 1944 

% Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, May 30, 1944. 
16 Pravda Severa, August 29, 1944. 

1 Jzvestia, November 15, 1940. 
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tive or service jobs, and in addition it had also 
hired an agronomist, a physician, an animal- 
husbandry specialist, a veterinary assistant, an 
22-93) 


orchestra conductor, ete. (4, p. 32; 1, pp. 22-25 
A sample survey, made by the Commissariat of 
Agriculture of the U. S. S. R., of 132 kolkhozy 


in 26 Provinces showed that two-fifths of the 


kolkhozy had from 10 to 20 percent of the members - 


capable of work in administrative or service jobs; 
one-third of the kolkhozy had from 20 to 30 and 
one-eighth, over 30 percent. 

As a rule, administrative and service personnel 
are better paid than the field workers are in terms 
of “work days” credited for 1 day of labor, A 
survey made in 1939, covering more than 6,000 
members of kolkhozy, revealed that coachmen at- 
tached to the kolkhozy offices were credited, on 
the average, with 1.3 “work days” for a day of 
Jabor; barbers, 1.42; and those actually engaged 
in crop production, 1.18 “work days” (2, p. 27). 
A further deterioration in this situation has oc- 
curred since the war. Data for six Provinces and 
Republics show that the number of “work days” 
credited to administrative and service personnel 
increased, in 1945 as compared with 1940, from 
13 to 90 percent, whereas the total number of 
“work days” credited to all members of kolkhozy 
increased but slightly, or decreased (2, p. 22). 

Strong, healthy men flock to the administrative 
and service positions in preference to field work. 
This is one important reason why outside help 
must be hired by the kolkhozy. In 1939, two- 
thirds of the kolkhozy hired outside workers, and 
12 percent used them for field work (4, p. 34). 
The fact that such workers, as a rule, have to be 
paid more than members engaged in similar work 
is not conducive to good morale in the kolkhoz. 

Another factor has contributed to overexpansion 
of administrative personnel. Small kolkhozy have 
tended to copy the structure of the larger kolkhozy 
and have increased their administrative staffs 
beyond any real need. 

Padding of payrolls has been another personnel 
problem in kolkhozy. Persons were often main- 
tained on the kolkhoz payrolls who might be 
connected with local administration but who had 
absolutely nothing to do with the kolkhoz. For 
example, in one region in the Uzbek Republic 88 
members of the local police force were credited 
with “work days” in the kolkhozy (2, p. 2). 

The degree to which all this bureaucracy had 
become inflated can be gathered from the fact that 
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ina few months following the passage of the decree 
of September 19, 1946, which condemned this in- 
flation, 456,000 members of the kolkhozy were 
transferred to productive work, and 182,000 per- 
sons who had no real connection with the kolkhozy 
were removed from the payrolls."* | 

Not only has the Soviet Government been faced 
with the problem of deflating the overexpanded 
bureaucratic set-up in the kolkhozy, but it has 
had to take steps to raise the generally low labor 
efficiency in many of them to the level of the better 
farms. This subject was increasingly in the spot- 
light of official attention during the years preced- 
ing the war. One should remember that the peas- 
ant population constitutes the principal reservoir 
of labor that was tapped for the rapid expansion 
of industry under the prewar 5-year plans. This 
situation was high-lighted by the statement of 
Joseph Stalin at the 18th Party Congress, in the 
spring of 1939, that industry needed to recruit each 
year an additional 1.5 million young workers from 
the kolkhozy. Hence, an active campaign aas 
waged just before the war for a more efficient utili- 
zation of kolkhoz labor. A new urgency has been 
given to this question by the manpower shortages 
‘caused by the war, the vital need to increase agri- 
cultural production impaired by the war, and the 
swollen labor requirements of the postwar pro- 
gram of industrial reconstruction. 

What are some of the inefficient labor practices 
in the kolkhozy? For one thing, there is often a 
wide gap between the time on the job and actual 
work. Studies made in 1939-40 in different kolk- 
hozy showed that in farm operations involving 
hand labor or the use of horses, only 67 percent 
of the working day, on the average, was produc- 
tively utilized. This means, of course, that full 
utilization was not made of manpower, draft ani- 
mals, and agricultural implements (7, pp. 31-32). 

The daily working period itself in some kolk- 
hozy is short, a fact that has invoked ofticial con- 
demnation.’? Sometimes the short working period 
is caused by the very easy work tasks set in the 
kolkhozy. For example, in one kolkhoz in Kalinin 
Province the daily task for plowing was 0.45 hec- 
tare, although a worker was able to plow 0.11 hec- 
tare per hour and could thus complete his task 
in about 4 hours. In the same kolkhoz the daily 
task for planting flax could be overfulfilled in 5 


8A. A. Andreey, /zvestia, March 7, 1947. 


” A decree dealing with the harvest and procurement of agri- 


cultural products, Jzvestia, August 1, 1940. 
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hours (7, p. 33). Other similar instances have 
been reported in various kolkhozy. 

Extremely high labor requirements were also re- 
ported in animal husbandry. A survey of 428 
kolkhozy in 10 Provinces in 1937 showed that, on 
an average, 46 man-days were required per cow, 
21 per head of other adult cattle, 21.5 per head of 
young cattle, and 23.1 per calf (18, pp. 50-51). 

The same survey showed that even where farm- 
ing was highly mechanized before the war, as in 
southern Ukraine and North Caucasus, labor -re- 
quirements were very high. Production of winter 
grains, including all preharvest and harvest opera- 
tions and hauling the crop to the delivery points, 
required 6.24 man-days per hectare in Dnepropet- 
rovsk, 8.89 in Odessa (Provinces of southern 
Ukraine); 6.82 in Rostov, and 7.93 in Krasnodar 
(Provinces of North Caucasus). The average for 
8 Provinces was 11.82 man-days per hectare. For 
small spring grains, labor requirements were low- 
est in Rostov Province, where they amounted to 
6.59 man-days per hectare. In the spring-wheat 
belt of western Siberia they were 7.26 man-days 
per hectare in the Altai Province and 11.48 in 


Kolkhozy in the Soviet Union vary in size both as to area and as to number of households. 


Novosibirsk. The average for 10 Provinces was 
10.42 man-days. 

Comparison with the United States is hazardous, 
since corresponding data in this country are given 
in man-hours rather than man-days, and conver- 
sion of Russian man-days into man-hours is risky 
in the hght of what was said above concerning 
the use of working time. Moreover, the great use 
of woman labor in Russian agriculture must be 
borne in mind. But despite these and other quali- 
fications, such a comparison for all its lack of 
precision furnishes a significant clue to the relative 
scale of efficiency in the agriculture of the two 
countries. As a typical small grain we shall take 
wheat, a commodity in which the United States 
and Russia have long competed in international 
markets. The number of man-hours required for 
wheat production averages in the United States 
only 21.5 per 2.471 acres (1 hectare) and is as 
low as 11.4 in Kansas and 14.6 to 16.1 in the Dako- 
tas (6). These figures strikingly indicate the su- 
perior efficiency of American farming over prewar 
Soviet collective agriculture. Nevertheless, pre- 
war Soviet studies, such as the above-mentioned 
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survey, pointed to an upward trend in the efficiency 
of kolkhoz labor. 


Number and Size of Kolkhozy 


The number of kolkhozy, which was small and 
even declining prior to 1928, increased rapidly dur- 
ing the following 3 years of mass collectivization. 
(See table 2.) The increase during 1932-35 was 
much less, and a small decline took place after 
1935 as a result of a consolidation of some of the 
smaller units. 

It should be noted that the total number of 
peasant families included in kolkhozy increased 
continuously after July 1927 but very unevenly. 
At first the pace was spectacularly rapid during 
the mass collectivization and liquidation period, 
1928-32, when 14.5 million families were included. 
Between 1932 and 1936 the kolkhozy gained an- 
other 3.5 million families and during the following 
4 years only 800,000. Some of the increase in re- 
cent years can probably be attributed to the split- 
ting up of large, or old, families already in the 
kolkhozy. 

By 1938, 93.5 percent of all peasant families 
were in kolkhozy as against less than 2 percent 
10 years earlier. But the aggregate number of 
such households (including both those in the kolk- 
hozy and those who did not join) decreased dras- 
tically from 24.5 million in 1928 to 20.2 million 
in 1938. The liquidation and deportation of the 


TABLE 2.—Development of collectivization in the Soviet 
Union 1918-40 


j ' 


; ‘ | Percentage 
Number of ¥ vem an | of peasant 
Year collective | “Sn collec. | bouseholds 

farms tives collee- 

tivized 

Thousands | Thousands Percent 
1918 1.6 16.4 0.1 
1919__. 6.2 81.3 0.3 
> az 10. 5 131.0 0.5 
1921... 16.0 227.9 0.9 
1922. . 14.0 217.0 0.9 
1923 _ . 16.0 228. 0 0.9 
1924 16.3 211.7 0.9 
1925 21.9 293. 5 ao 
1926 17.9 247.0 1.0 
1927 14.8 194.7 0.8 
33. 3 416.7 ey 
1929___. 57.0 1, 007. 7 3.9 
1930___. 85.9 5, 998. 1 23. 6 
1931... 211. 1 13, 033. 2 52.7 
1932... 211.1 14, 918. 7 61.5 
= 224. 6 15, 258. 5 65. 6 
1934 ; 233. 3 15, 717.2 71.4 
1935... . 245. 4 17, 334. 9 83. 2 
= 244. 2 18, 448. 4 90. 5 
243. 7 18, 499. 6 93. 0 
1938 . 242.4 18, 847. 6 93. 5 

i 241.1 19, 300. 0 

1940___ | 236. 3 19, 200. 0 96. 9 


Sources: 1918-38—K OLKHOZY VO VTOROI STALINSKOI PYATILETKE (17, p. 1). 
1939-40—3HEPILOV, 
Vol. I, 1941, p. 35. 
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TABLE 38.—Number of kolkhozy in the Soviet Union. house- 
holds per kolkhoz, and distribution of total land and 
sown area per kolkhoz and per household, by regions, 
1938 


Slemee. Total land Sown area 
Total | holds |[—————>——|[—"———>~— 

Region a y i Per Per Per Per 

° bon kol- house- kol- house- 

khoz hold khoz hold 

Num- | Num- 

ber ber Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres 
Northern European 9, 722 47 | 2,523 54 381 8. ] 
Northwestern. ____- 32, 501 37 1, 305 35 405 10.9 
Central Nonblack Soil__| 34, 146 56 1, 324 24 640 11.4 
Central Black Soil__.____| 23, 041 94 2, 293 24 1, 280 13. ¢ 
Upper Volga_._.__- 21, 828 52 1, 576 30 835 16.1 

Middle and Lower Vol- 
> eee " 7, 003 136 | 10,272 76 4, 090 30. 1 
North Caucasus & Cri- 

aes , 8, 779 140 6, 313 45 3, 096 22. | 
a Se - 14, 357 &3 5, 483 66 1, 903 22.9 
Western Siberia. __- 14, 354 63 7, 344 117 1, 512 24. 0 
Eastern Siberia. 6, 304 62 | 13, 801 223 1, 245 20.1 
Far Eastern ___. 1,191 47 | 10,813 230 1, 399 29.8 
SR ce 27, 393 141 3, 151 22 1, 927 13.7 
White Russia 9, 665 74 1, 977 27 726 9.8 
Azerbaidjan - _-. 3, 677 88 | 2,508 28 660 7.6 
Georgia... - 4, 190 92 1, 428 16 430 4.7 
Armenia...._-__. 1,077 160 3, 220 20 890 5. 
Turkmen. 1, 654 71 1, 826 26 561 7.9 
Uzbek__- 8, 452 89 | 2,382 | 27 736 8.3 
Tadjik.___. ME 48 949 | 20 477 9.4 
Kazakh. ___- ..-| 7,347 79 | 21,663 | 274 | 1,730 21.9 
Kirgiz____. A 1, 849 92 | 3,830 | 42 | 1,171 2.7 
Total U. 8. S. R__|242, 392 | 78| 3,778] 48 | 1,196} 15.3 


Source: KOLKHOZY VO VTOROI STALINSKOI PYATILETKE (17). 


kulaki, the extensive migration into the cities, and 
the urbanization of many rural communities in 
the course of the industrial development under the 
5-year plans have combined to produce this result. 

In 1938, the last year for which detailed data 
are available, a kolkhoz had on the average 78 
households and nearly 3,800 acres of land, of which 
about 1,200 were sown to crops, or about 15 acres 
per household. Considerable regional variation, 
however, exists in the size of the kolkhozy (table 
3 and fig. 1). 

The kolkhozy in the different regions of the 
country vary in the number of the households and 
land per kolkhoz. Analysis of the data in fig. 1 
and table 3 suggests a division into four broad 
regions: (1) In the northern and central regions 
of European Russia, with their forests, lakes, and 
marshes and inferior soils, the kolkhozy are small, 
measured in terms both of the number of peasant 
households and of seeded area, (2) In the fertile, 
densely populated regions of the Central Black 
Soil area and the Ukraine, there are many families 
per kolkhoz, but the proportion of seeded area per 
family is low. (3) On the treeless steppes of the 
eastern and southern parts of the country, the 
kolkhozy are large in terms of both people and 
land. (4) In the extreme southeast, in the moun- 
tainous districts and irrigated oases, the kolkhozy 
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include many families but little seeded area per 
family. 


Present Outlook 


There was no significant change in the policy 
of agrarian collectivism during the war with 
Germany. Nevertheless, the system of collective 
farming suffered even in the uninvaded zone from 
the depletion of human and material resources; 
the mobilization of many of its managerial per- 
sonnel and skilled workers; the shortages of 
tractors, combines, and other farm implements; 
the abandonment of progressive farm practices, 
such as crop rotation, etc.; and the encroachment 
of individuals and institutions on the kolkhoz land 
and other property. <A still more considerable dis- 
integration of collective farming took place in the 
invaded zone. 

Since the war, it has been a basic objective of 
Government policy, expressed particularly in the 
decrees of September 19, 1946, and February 1947, 
to restore the collective-farm system on prewar 
lines. Thus, the war with Germany in 1941-45, 
unlike so many other wars of recent Russian his- 
tory, has not resulted in any essential modification 
of the country’s agrarian structure. Into the 
newly acquired western regions, however, collec- 
tive farming is, so far, being extended rather 
slowly but inexorably. 
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Production and Marketing 
Policies in Mexico 


by KATHRYN H.. WYLIE* 


Since the 1910 Revolution there has been an increasing 
tendency for the Mexican Government to take a direct 
part in economic affairs. Such central planning is aimed 
at a general reorganization of the economic and social 
system. In the field of agriculture early action was cen- 
tered on land reform and later encompassed certain 
phases of production and marketing, including foreign 
as well as domestic trade. These later activities, more 
pronounced since 1930, were given a special impetus by 
the necessities of war. They fall within a general pat- 
tern of integral planning, however, and many of them 
may be expected to continue into the postwar period.’ 


Background 


The general pattern of agricultural production 
and marketing in Mexico has changed little over 
the years. In the cotton fields of La Laguna and 
in the wheat fields of the north new methods are 
being tried, and during the war production of new 
crops, such as oilseeds, was encouraged. The small 
farmer, however, continues to plant his “milpa” 
to corn, beans, and chilies and to cultivate them 
in the way his father did before him. Generally 
speaking, marketing facilities are also limited. 
Except for a few commodities, such as winter vege- 
tables on the west coast, there is no central market- 
ing system or extensive warehousing. For the 
small farmer, particularly, the usual procedure is 
to sell his produce in small lots at the open-air 
village market. 

Changes in such a traditional production and 
marketing economy come slowly. Effective con- 
trol by any central authority, either State or Fed- 
eral, is difficult to plan and carry out. Because of 
the interest of the Government in a better coordi- 
nation of agriculture and other economic activities, 
several attempts have been made to guide develop- 
ment. The Constitution of 1917 includes provi- 
sions authorizing the Government to take an active 
part in agriculture. The three Six-Year Plans are 


*Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

1For further discussion of Mexican policies, see author’s ar- 
ticles : LAND, CREDIT, AND IRRIGATION POLICIES IN MEXICO, Foreign 
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more specific in outlining what it can do, and 
supplementary legislation through the years at- 
tacks detailed problems. Implied in the current 
(3d) Six-Year Plan is the goal of making Mexico 
self-sufficient in food production. Finally, fos- 
tered by the war, regulations have been enacted 
which aim at closer supervision of production and 
marketing practices. Progress in that direction 
has been slow. Perhaps this is not to be lamented, 
however, since some of the techniques used are stil] 
new and untried, 


(Governmental Regulations 
and Agencies 


Government policies affecting agriculture are so 
interwoven one with the other that it is difficult to 
siphon out those that influence production, market- 
ing, or other separate phases of the industry. Be- 
fore World War II there was little aid extended 
to producers as such, although the entire program 
of agrarian reform, irrigation development, etc., 
had an indirect bearing on agricultural produc- 
tion. Perhaps the most direct effects on produc- 
tion were felt through the medium of producer 
associations or companies. For many of the prin- 
cipal products the entire industry is controlled by 
a cooperative, association, or company of pro- 
ducers, either semigovernmental in character or 
including among its members a Government rep- 
resentative. The union for sugar producers, or- 
ganized February 1932, is officially sponsored; 
henequen production and marketing have been 
closely regulated since 1915; cotton production 
and trade have been influenced by Government 
action through the Compania Exportadora e Im- 
portadora, S. A.;? and other agricultural products 
have been similasty affected. Control has been 
exercised by these agencies because of the semi- 
monopolistic character of their operations. 

Despite the fact that the establishment of mo- 
nopolies in Mexico is prohibited by article 28 of the 
Constitution of 1917, the trend is toward monopo- 


2 Letters following the name of a Mexican organization indi- 


cate the type of capitalization under which it is set up. 


in 
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listic activities. Article 28 states that there shall 
be no private or governmental monopolies of any 
kind whatsoever in the United States of Mexico. 
}ixemption was made in the article, however, for 
associations of labor, organized to protect their 
own interest, and cooperative associations or unions 
of producers. 

From time to time legislative acts have broad- 
ened the definition of this article. The most com- 
prehensive of these were the Antitrust Act of June 
28, 1926; the Mexican Monopoly Act of August 24, 
1931; and the Organic Law relative to monopolies, 
dated August 24, 1934. Among other things these 
laws provide that the Federal Government may 
authorize the establishment of associations of pro- 
ducers, or merchants, to develop production, pre- 
vent unfair competition, lower prices to consumers, 
obtain technical improvement, or export surplus 
production. Articles of prime necessity were 
listed and regulations issued regarding them. 

So-cailed “benevolent” monopolies were, thus 
recognized and the way paved for the creation 
under Government supervision of associations to 
control the production and sale of various prod- 
The Federal Marketing Act of 1932 went 
further and proclaimed the classification of farm 


ucts, 


products on the west coast as public utilities and 
Export and import con- 
trol of many products is now exercised through 


thus subject to control. 


Government-sponsored cooperatives, unions, and 
Near-monopoly con- 
trol is exercised by granting subsidies to these or- 
ganizations of part, or all, of the customs duties 
applicable to particular products. The principal 
agricultural commodities affected include gar- 
banzos (chickpeas), henequen and ixtle fibers, 
chicle, pineapples, bananas, zacaton root, candelilla 


public-interest companies. 


Wax, and cacao. 

In addition to producer groups, certain Govern- 
ment corporations and entities have been empow- 
ered to regulate the production and marketing of 
agricultural products. One that was particularly 
active before the war was the Compania Exporta- 
dora e Importadora, S. A., a subsidiary of the 
Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior. Since the 
beginning of World War II, the corporation wield- 
ing most influence has been the Distribuidora y 
Reguladora, 8S, A. de C.V. 


PRODUCER GROUPS 


Several types of producer organizations operat- 
ing under different legislative authority have been 
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established over the past 15 years. The principal 
types are producers’ cooperatives, producers’ asso- 
ciations, companies of public interest, and com- 
panies enjoying special privileges granted under 
provision of the Law of Monopolies. 

The cooperatives operate under authority of a 
law published February 15, 1938. They must be 
registered with the Ministry of National Economy 
and are under its administrative jurisdiction. 
The Ministry of Finance, however, grants the sub- 
sidies and tax exemptions. The individual coop- 
eratives join the appropriate federation, which in 
turn is a part of the National Cooperative Con- 
federation. Their principal purpose is to protect 
the producers of certain commodities by marketing 
their goods more effectively. Twelve agricultural 
cooperatives operate on the export market. 

The associations or unions were authorized by 
executive decree published on June 25, 1937. The 
law authorizes the establishment of agricultural or 
industrial associations of producers to control pro- 
duction, trade, and prices. 
lished are under the supervision of the Ministry 
of National Economy. Although authority for the 
creation of these associations has existed for some 


Associations so estab- 


years now, few of them have been organized. Of 
three companies organized under this law, one 
controls the entire sugar production of Mexico, one 
controls the production and trade of chickpeas, 
and one controls exports of bananas from Tabasco. 
Each of these parent organizations embraces a 
number of individual associations. 
for extended activity appear to be great under 
authority of this law, which authorized State, as 
well as Federal, producer groups. ‘The most im- 
portant is the State-controlled Henequereros de 
Yucatan, which has complete direction over the 


Possibilities 


entire henequen industry from production through 
marketing. 

Companies of public interest, authorized by a 
law of August 31, 1934, may be established to carry 
out only that activity which the Ministry of 
Economy believes to be of joint public and pri- 
vate interest. They must conform also with the 
provisions of Ley General de Sociedades Mercan- 
tiles, Although these companies must pay income 
and other State and local taxes, they usually re- 
ceive subsidies amounting to part, or all, of the 
customs duties, and at least some of them are 
Government-controlled. Apparently organizations 
under this authority have been quite extensive. 
There are several operating for bananas, pineapple, 
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candelilla wax, and meat and one each for ixtle de 
palma, cacao, oil of lemon, rubber, alcohol, and 
bristles. 

Companies enjoying special privileges under 
article 4, fraction II, of the Ley de Monopolios 
of August 1934 are so designated by the Ministry 
of Economy if they meet any one of 10 different 
conditions. Most of these conditions have to do 
with improvement of production and marketing 
with a view to lowering of prices. 


DISTRIBUIDORA Y REGULADORA 


This Government corporation was organized on 
May 35, 1941, to replace the Committee for Regu- 
lating the Foodstuff Markets which had been 
established on July 30, 1938. There are three 
series of shares, Series A, which constitutes more 
than half the capitalization, being held by the 
Federal Government. The corporation may re- 
ceive import and export subsidies. In the case of 
imports this has operated to eliminate customs 
duties on merchandise for Distribuidora account. 
No exports have so far been made. ‘The corpora- 
tion is also exempt from all other taxes. The 
original decree provided that the corporation 
should have unlimited duration and the following 
powers: 


a. To regulate the prices of commodities of prime 
necessity, those which serve as raw materials in the 
manufacture of products of that nature, and to assure 
fair prices to the producers and consumers. 

b. To promote the organization of storage systems and 
to fix the charge for such services. 

c. To deal with the improvements of transportation sys- 
tems for the handling of commodities in which it deals 
and the fixing of charges for transportation services. 

d. To establish commodity exchanges (lonjas). 

e. To collaborate in the official classification of the prod- 
ucts which it handles. 

f. To promote the preparation of a technical classifica- 
tion of the commodities which it handles and to establish 
classification laboratories. 

g. To appear before credit institutions which deal with 
advances, financing, and loans in the producing areas that 
particularly interest the corporation. 

h. To arrange for the particiption of producers in the 
benefits and facilities which may be derived from storage, 
transport, mortgage, or sales operations. 

i. To perform all commercial functions related to the 
afore-mentioned purposes. 


Originally Distribuidora was under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of National Economy, but 
since February 19, 1944, it has been under the 
Ministry of Finance. Despite its broad authority, 


it has been able to exercise only part of the func- 
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tions anticipated in the enabling legislation. It 
has, however, controlled the importation and dis- 
tribution of certain foodstuffs in short supply and 
at times has subsidized sales of basic foods. It has 
set up throughout the country more than a thous- 
and retail stores where foods are sold at ceiling 
prices, thus providing one stabilizing force in a 
highly inflationary situation. 

From time to time the corporation has been 
specifically directed to handle the distribution of 
products of domestic origin as well as those im- 
ported. Individuals, business corporations, and 
societies were instructed to turn over all in excess 
of certain quantities of specified basic foods in 
their possession at prices not to exceed the ceiling; 
and transportation companies were directed to fur- 
nish transportation for those products only to 
Distribuidora. Holders of other specified products 
were required to turn over 20 percent of their total 
supply at established ceiling prices. ‘The activi- 
ties of this organization are now being somewhat 
curtailed. 


OTHER REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Several subsidiaries of banking institutions 
have influenced policy with respect to agricultural 
products, particularly in the field of foreign 
trade. <A subsidiary of the Nacional Financiera, 
only indirectly concerned with agriculture is 
Guanos y Fertilizantes de México, which produces 
fertilizer for domestic agriculture. Subsidiaries 
of the Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, on 
the other hand, are expressly designed to promote 
trade in agricultural commodities. Commercial 
and commodity operations of the bank are handled 
by a subsidiary, Compania Eaportadora e Im- 
portadora Mexicana, popularly known as 
CEIMSA. Other affiliates operating in the agri- 
cultural field include one company organized to 
purchase, process, and sell coffee; three regional 
companies to stimulate production for export; one 
to foster coconut production ; and one to encourage 
the production of cacao. 

Of these entities, CEIMSA has been the most 
active. It has handled the exportation of various 
agricultural products from time to time, including 
coffee, chickpeas, bananas, pineapples, and cotton, 
In the case of cotton, it virtually controlled the 
entire marketing of the product in an effort to 
maintain a higher price to domestic growers than 
that obtaining on the export market. Base prices 
were set at which CEIMSA made purchases. A 
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tax was levied on the sale of cotton (usually paid 
by the ginners) to finance the purchase program 
and provide a subsidy on that portion moving into 
(he export market. 


PRODUCTION STIMULI 


Increased production of agricultural commodi- 
ties has long been an expressed goal of Government 
policy in Mexico. Not until recently, however, 
has there been much concrete accomplishment. 
The Six-Year Plans have all stressed this goal. 
In order to comply with one of the principal pro- 
visions of the first plan, contracts were entered into 
in late 1934 between the Federal Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the State governments. ‘They pro- 
vided for the establishment of local boards of agri- 
cultural development designed to carry out the 
program of increasing agricultural production, 
particularly of the basic commodities—wheat, corn, 
and meat. The contracts also mentioned an in- 
crease in production for export. Later (October 
23, 1937, Diario Oficial No. 43), protection from 
the expropriation law was given to holders of cat- 
tle to encourage larger production of beef. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1941 there existed regional com- 
mittees which were responsible for implementing 
Government assistance to agriculture on the local 
level. 

Councils for the development of farming and 
stockraising (Consejos Mixtos de Fomento Agro- 
pecuario) were established by decree on Septem- 
ber 24, 1941, and were modified by subsequent de- 
crees as to name and legal basis. They were in- 
strumental in putting into effect some of the war- 
time measures but have not had outstanding suc- 
cess In stimulating increased production. 

In December 1940 the President of the Republic 
asked the Ministry of Agriculture and Develop- 
ment to study the food situation and prepare a plan 
for increasing production. Twenty important 
commodities were covered, and in 1940-41 some in- 
crease in production was recorded. In order to 
give force to his proposal, the President on June 1, 
1942, established production goals for certain com- 
modities over a several-year period, known as the 
Plan de Movilizacion Agricola. Results at first 
were gratifying, but bad weather prevailed 
throughout 1943, and _ production declined 
(table 1). 

Following announcement of the goals, an over- 
all organization was set up (Diario Oficial, October 
26, 1942), called Coordinacién y Fomento de la 
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Produccion, for the general purpose of promoting 
the initiation and development of new or existing 
agricultural, stock-raising, extractive, manufac- 
turing, and transportation industries, One of the 
principal aims of the new agency was increased 
production to meet domestic requirements and to 
provide exportable surpluses. 
TABLE 1.—Goals set for acreage and production of selected 
agricultural products in Mexico, compared with results 
obtained, crop years 1942-45 


1942-43 1943-44 


1944-45 
[tem : Pp : 

| — | Results| — Results| — Results 

| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Acreage: | acres acres acres acres | acres acres 
3 Ee ee | 10, 583 9,259 | 9,382 7,532 | 11, 854 10, 734 
OE SESE | 2,051} 1,725 | 1,878 1,811 | 1,853 | 1,730 
| SES Oe | 31,505] 1,259] 1,359! 1,303] 1,359 1, 237 
| anal IS 346 343 346 345 |_._.- 348 
| Ee Si 185 162 185 170 | 185 185 
SS ee 2 QSS 1,010 840 1, 046 | 890 890 

1,090 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Production: sh. tons | sh.tons | sh.tons | sh. tons | sh. tons | sh. lons 
NE ala OY Crd 2, 690 1, 957 2, 756 3,478 2, 931 3, 063 
REESE IFRS 182 173 | 209 198 | 207 160 
SRBC eae 168 402 141 413 | 441 410 
Saar 07 454 441 430 410 411 
| ee 165 126 146 131 146 146 
SA culation ese 112 128 | 108 | 129 108 106 


In addition to general provisions aimed at pro- 
ducing a more abundant harvest, many individual 
problems were attacked separately. In the early 
fall of 1943, for example, corn was scarce. <A 
decree of September 22 stipulated that every farm- 
er should increase corn plantings by 10 to 15 per- 
cent throughout the country. The following day a 
decree was issued to increase sugar production by 
improving agricultural and industrial conditions, 
financing new plantings, extending credit to old 
plantations, compelling mills to buy all cane at 
fixed prices, and prohibiting production of other 
crops on sugar land. 

Minimum prices of certain farm products were 
also guaranteed during several of the war years 
to encourage larger output. In order to relieve 
the scarcity of fats ‘and oils, the price of oilseeds 
was allowed to rise to a point high enough to in- 
sure larger acreages. A floor was also placed 
under wheat prices for several years. Efforts to 
protect cotton producers and in effect encourage 
cotton production have been made from time to 
time. A subsidy of 50 pesos a bale was authorized 
on the 1940-41 crop to apply to exported cotton. 
The fund for the payment was met by a reserve 
under Government control built up by yearly de- 
posits by cotton ginners. The large buyers, how- 
ever, deducted an equivalent amount from the 
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price offered farmers which left them no better off 
unless they could sell to small independent buyers. 
By 1944, the CEIMSA stood ready to buy cotton 
at a fixed price and became the sole exporter of 
cotton. 


PRICE CONTROL 


The year 1931 marked the beginning of price 
control in Mexico. Because of the nature of the 
articles classified as “prime necessities,’ the con- 
trols applied principally to agricultural items. 
Although there have been many laws and numerous 
agencies designated to play some part in price 
control, very little was actually accomplished be- 
fore World War II, and achievements during the 
war were not spectacular. 

In connection with the monopoly legislation and 
the determination of articles of prime necessity, 
regulations were issued on December 19, 1931, set- 
ting up price-fixing boards to determine maximum 
prices of certain products. Some of the earlier de- 
crees applied to bread, tortillas, and corn dough 
or “masa.” Again in connection with the organic 
law of monopolies of 1934, the Federal Government 
was authorized to fix maximum prices in any indus- 
try suspected of exerting monopoly control over 
prices. Organizations of producers were given 
authority to fix prices in certain cases by a decree 
published February 1, 1936, provided they obtained 
permission of the Ministry of National Economy. 

The comprehensive presidential decree of June 
25, 1937, however, further extended Government 
control over production, distribution, and prices 
of agricultural and industrial products. It also 
empowered the Ministry of National Economy to 
place under Government control the production, 
distribution, and price fixing of all products of 
prime necessity when the Ministry found it neces- 
sary. Certain price controls were also exercised 
by Government-subsidized companies of public 
interest and by producers’ cooperatives. 

The year following, a regulatory committee was 
created ‘ to regulate prices of foodstuffs, which was 
later replaced by the Comité Regulador del Mer- 
cado de las Subsistencias,’ with power to control 
prices by purchase, sale, and warehousing. A 
Central Consulting Committee for Articles of Nec- 
essary Consumption was established in Mexico 
City,’ as well as local committees in the State 
capitals to advise the Ministry of National Econ- 


* Diario Oficial, April 25, 1938. 
5 Diario Oficial, August 12, 1938. 
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omy with regard to price fixing. Articles of 
necessary consumption were defined and included 
corn, ground corn meal, fish, rice, tortillas, beans, 
wheat, flour, bread, potatoes, salt, charcoal, lard, 
edible fats, milk, sugar, soap, cacao, beef, pork, 
mutton, medicines, cotton textiles, and petroleuin 
products. Price ceilings were established during 
1939 for these products, and Government retai| 
stores were opened to sell products directly to the 
public. Amendments to this decree were made 
frequently throughout the following two or three 
years in an effort to stem the rising cost of living. 
Short supplies of food staples, particularly wheat 
and lard, were relieved by importations and dis- 
tribution handled by the Comité. 

The rising trend of prices was further accent- 
uated during 1940 and 1941 by wartime factors. 
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Ficure 1.—Prices and cost of living in Mexico, 1938-46. 


November-—December 1947 
T\BLE 2.—Retail prices (ceilings and quotations) for se- 
lected foods in Mexico City, 19438 and 1945 


[In U. S. cents! per lb., except as otherwise noted] 


April 1943 December 1945 
Products ; Dee 

Ceil- | A ver- ng Ceil-|A ver-| — 

i 2 ing ya 2 

ing | age?! ance | ime | a8€*| ance 

Bede! et SO 8 OM eee ee es a 

hice, extra... ote Ae ere 4.2 7.3 3.1 7.7 |) 14.0 6.3 
Black beans, 2d grade uncleaned____| 2.1 3.8 eee F See 2 al 
Corn dough... _.-- ; .8 1.1 3 1.6 1.7 1 
fortillas__.-- a 2.1 2.3 a 3.3 3.5 an 
Pasteurized milk 3 6.0 9.8 3.8 | 11.7 | 12.5 .8 
Beef trimming with bone 9.4 | 12.9 3.5 | 14.9 | 18.3 3.4 
Beefsteak_. - 15.0 | 19.9 4.9 | 28.0 33. 4 5.4 
Sugar, granulated, standard ee 3.2 3.7 5 3.5) 6.6 an 


1 Pesos were converted at the following average rates of exchange: 1943, 
$0.20618; 1945, $0.20579. 

2 Average of quoted retail prices in 11 markets in Mexico City. 

Cents per quart. 

3y the summer of 1941 prices had advanced, and 
speculation in food crops had mounted to such a 
point that the Comité was replaced by Nacional 
Distribuidora y Reguladora. This organization 
worked closely with the Ministry of National 
Economy in attempting to regulate the market for 


beans, rice, and corn, as well as wheat and lard. - 


Numerous decrees were issued setting Mexican 
prices and regulating the sale of articles of prime 
necessity. In 1942, for example, Distribuidora 
accounted for some 60 percent of total market op- 
erations in rice, 85 percent of the lard transactions, 
and two-thirds of the total market transactions 
in corn. 

Because of the complexity of the whole problem 
of prices, the control program was not successful, 
and a more vigorous approach was tried. On 
March 2, 1943, a Consortium was set up which 
included representatives of Distribuidora, the 
Banco Nacional de Crédito Agricola, the Banco 
Nacional de Crédito Ejidal, and Compaiia Ex- 
portadora e Importadora. This new agency was 
authorized to acquire agricultural products, in- 
cluding rice, beans, corn, wheat, or any other prod- 
uct deemed necessary by the Ministries of Na- 
tional Economy and of Agriculture and Develop- 
ment. It was to hold necessary reserves in ware- 
houses, sell needed quantities in the market, and 
export any surplus. Maximum prices, both whole- 
sale and retail, were to be fixed by the Ministry 
of National Economy, and the Consortium was 
required to abide by these prices. 

In spite of a multitude of decrees setting forth 
details of control, improvement was slow. On 
January 23, 1944, control during the emergency 
period was transferred from the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy to the Ministry of Finance; the 
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next month the Consortium was dissolved, and 
the chairmanship of Distribuidora was brought 
under the control of the Ministry of Finance. In 
addition to authority to place maximum prices, 
Distribuidora was empowered to guarantee mini- 
mum prices to producers, grant subsidies, pur- 
chase whole crops, and make imports to meet 
deficits, thus offering some protection to producers, 
as well as consumers, of agricultural products. 

The nature of the Mexican economy and the 
distribution and marketing system made enforce- 
ment of ceiling prices difficult. In spite of con- 
stant effort to devise a workable system, prices 
continued to rise. The index of wholesale prices 
doubled during the period-of the war from 1941 
to 1945. Retail prices rose correspondingly with 
fresh vegetables and meat among the highest 
priced items (fig. 1). 

Ceiling prices and current market quotations 
were quite far apart in the early control days. 
After the more drastic controls were adopted in 
early 1943, however, actual quotations came closer 
to the maximum prescribed. Investigation at 11 
retail markets in Mexico City in April 1943 re- 
vealed that prices were well above ceilings for 
most items. Of 28 items, the average of the 11 
markets showed only l (charcoal) at ceiling level; 
Of 184 quotations ob- 
tained, only 6 were below ceilings, and only 17 


the others were all above. 


were the same as the ceiling (several of these were 
for sales of charcoal). By December 1945 ceiling 
prices had been raised considerably, and the spread 
between ceilings and average quotations in the 11 
markets had narrowed. Of 141 quotations ob- 
tained, 2 were below ceilings, but 45 (10 for char- 
coal) were the same as the ceilings (table 2). 


Foreign Trade 


Government policies affecting trade in agricul- 
tural products have the traditional objectives of 
protecting domestic industry and raising revenue, 
coupled with the desire to coordinate foreign trade 
with the domestic economy. During the war, con- 
trols over foreign trade were also used to conserve 
scarce materials and direct their flow so as best 
to serve the needs of war. Mexico, however, has 
not so far employed exchange controls. With the 
gradual relaxation of wartime regulations, a trend 
toward trading under the direction of semigovern- 
mental bodies has developed, which appears to fit 
into postwar plans. 
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The latest over-all instrument for the control or 
regulation of foreign trade is the Foreign Trade 
Control Commission approved by the National 
Economic Council on July 29, 1946. The Com- 
mission is presided over by the Minister of Finance 
and contains representatives from 11 Ministries. 
Its policies will be administered by the Foreign 
Trade Department of the Ministry of Finance and 
by a representative of the Ministry on the special- 
ized commodity committees formulated for differ- 
ent industries or commodities. Said committees 
fix quotas of products that may be exported and 
distribute the quotas among exporters, distribute 
import quotas that other countries may assign to 
Mexico, and recommend action to the commission 
on export- and import-license applications. 

An essential difference between this system of 
control and that operating during the war is the 
addition of the commission to act as an interme- 
diary between the specialized committees and the 
Ministry of Finance. There are export committees 
on beer, chewing gum, cotton textiles, cotton fiber, 
and medicinals and import committees on hides, 
iron, and steel. A wide range of additional com- 
modities, however, are subject to licensing on both 
the import and export side. 


TABLE 3.—Mevican aforos (official valuations) on exports 
of selected agricultural products, 1943-45 


l 
Date = nd ae Bananas |" Chicle | Limes 

Pesos per | Pesos per | Pesos per | Pesos per | Pesos per 

head gross ton | gross kilo | gross kilo | gross kilo 

Effective date !__._...- 124. 00 30. 00 3.14 4.90 6 
, * *. Ee 171. 00 30. 00 3.14 4.90 . 56 
BOE. Bis Petisus<ncucee 200. 00 30. 00 3. 14 4. 90 . 56 
June 21, 1943__........ 200. 00 68. 00 3.14 4. 90 . 56 
i. 4 © aaa 200. 00 68. 00 9. 45 6. 00 . 68 
i Se 146. 35 68. 00 9. 45 6. 00 . 68 
 & & | See 150. 70 68. 00 9. 45 6. 00 . 68 
4 8 —aEEEeeee 169. 00 125. 00 9. 45 6. 00 . 68 
2 Seas 169. 00 250. 00 9. 45 6. 00 1. 45 
SUD Bie BE Rs 6s coenses 169. 00 250. 00 9. 45 6. 00 1.12 
og Se | eee 169. 00 250. 00 9. 45 7.17 1. 45 
Se | 152. 00 250. 00 9. 45 ye 1. 45 
Ck ae 165. 00 250. 00 9. 45 teat 1.45 
os 150 00 250 00 9 45 717 1 45 
Baer. Bi, Weeo...-<-..-- 186. 00 250. 00 9. 45 Be 1. 45 
Apr. 21, 1945..........| 186.00 | 300.00 9. 45 7.17 1.17 
og ee 158. 00 300. 00 9. 45 7.17 1.17 


1 Effective dates: Cattle, Oct. 21, 1942; pineapples, May 21, 1941; bananas, 
Dec. 21, 1940; chicle, Apr. 21, 1942; limes, Dec. 21, 1942. 


1 peso is approximately equal to 20 U. S. cents. 


Effective July 11, 1947, a new committee was set 
up, known as the National Committee for the Con- 
trol of Importations. It is composed of the Di- 


rector of the Bank of Mexico and the Ministers 
of Economy, Finance, and Foreign Relations. 
This Committee will administer the decree, effec- 
tive the same date, which placed a temporary 
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embargo on certain imports in an effort to conserve 
exchange balances. 


EXPORTS 


Several different devices have been used to regu- 
late or control exports, from duties and taxes for 
revenue to prohibition of shipment to conserve sup- 
plies of certain products. All have affected agri- 
cultural items to an important degree. 

Specific export duties have been used for some 
time as a means of raising revenue. The tariff 
effective on September 1, 1939, is the last over-all 
legislation, although changes in duty have been 
made on many products. Generally speaking, the 
duty applies principally to livestock, foodstuffs, 
lumber, and other raw materials. Practically all 
fabricated or manufactured goods are exempt from 
these charges. The specific duty is subject to a sur- 
tax of 12 percent. 

In addition to specific duties, there is an ad 
ralorem tax of 12 percent on all exports assessed on 
an official valuation or aforo. This tax, which be- 
came effective on August 9, 1938, applies when 
the prices of exported commodities in Mexican 
currency exceed the average price during Febru- 
ary 1938. It was designed to allow the Govern- 
ment to siphon off profits resulting from the de- 
preciation of the peso and provide funds for sub- 
sidizing the importation of essential products. 
Official valuations are subject to change at the 
discretion * of a special committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

Between January 1, 1948, and June 1945, for ex- 
ample, the valuation on cattle was changed 10 times 
and that on fresh limes 6 times (table 3). On cat- 
tle the 12-percent tax on these valuations varied 
from $3.07 to $4.95 a head, and on limes, from 0.52 
to 1.63 cents a pound during this period. 

In order to control the marketing of certain 
products, all or part of the specific duties may be 
refunded if the product is exported through speci- 
fied organizations. Proceeds from the aforo tax 
also are rebated from time to time. These re- 
bates may be in the form of subsidies returned to 
exporters who actually pay the tax, or they may 
be nominal returns to those who comply with cer- 
tain regulations and are thus exempt from pay- 
ment in the first place. An estimated half of the 
funds listed as coming from export duties and 
taxes do not remain with the Government as rev- 


® Effective September 28, 1945; formerly subject to change 
monthly. 
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enue. This arrangement has served effectively to 
channel exports through semigovernmental or Gov- 
ernment-controlled organizations (table 4). 


TvBLE 4.—Control of Mexican export trade through sub- 
sidies 


ae ae | 
Date of estab- | 
lishment 


Feb. 29, 1940 


Product Beneficiaries of subsidy 


Unién Nacional de Asociaciones de Pro- 
ductores y Exportadores de Garbanzo 
S.de PR. L.y C. V. (when transaction 
is conducted through Banco Nacional 
de Comercio Exterior, S. A.) 

Binder twine.....- | Feb. 14,1940 | Asociacién Henequetteros de Yucatan (in 

conjunction with Banco Nacional de 

Comercio Exterior). 
Ce ends Jan. 15,1940 | Exporters who adjust their transactions 
to requirements of Ministry of Na- 
| tional Economy in conjunction with 
Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior. 


Garbanzos !._.... 


Pineapples........| Apr. 11,1941 | National Union of Associations of Pine- 
| apple Growers. 
Zacat6n root. _._.. | June 14,1941 | Exporters who adjust transactions to 


requirements of Ministry of National 
tconomy. 
Exporters who conduct their operations 
through La Forestal, F.C. L.2 


Ixtle, combed, cut | June 17,1941 
and prepared. 


Candelilla wax....| Nov. 24,1942 | Mexican companies under contract 
with Banco Nacional de Comercio Ex- 
terior. 

Bananas._........| Feb. 2,1943 | Producer groups who meet requirements 
of Ministry of National Economy. 

REO. .cscccccenl Apr. 14,1943 | Producers selling to Importadora, Dis- 

tribuidora y Exportadora de Hule. 

Lime oil...........| Jan. 14,1944 | National Union of Producers of Lime 

Oil. 


1 The export subsidy on garbanzos produced on ejidal lands in Mexico paid 
to the National Bank of Ejidal Credit under executive resolution of February 
9, 1944. 

2 Formerly paid to La Nacional Jztlera, Confederacién de Cooperativas 
Irtleres. 


Even before the war exports of certain products 
were restricted from time to time. From 1937-39 
these included live cattle, sheep, wool, beans, corn, 
rice, wheat, and medicinal products. During the 
war scarcity of many items led to prohibition of 
export of additional commodities. Further con- 
trol was exercised by a system of licensing and 
sharply increased export duties. Internal price 
control was supplemented by export control in 
mid-1941 and intensified in late 1941 (decree of 
December 19). This decree required a permit for 
the exportation of wool, cotton waste, hides, bones, 
oil-bearing seeds, wheat, and garlic. The list was 
increased later (Diario Oficial, August 31, 1942) 
to include sugar, unrefined sugar, sirups, cacao, 
new and used sacks of ixtle de palma, cotton goods, 
thread of all classes, unspecified oils, and hogs. 
Again (in April 1942) the Government specifically 
prohibited the exportation of corn, beans, and 
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rice and later added chickpeas, flour, cottonseed 
meal, alfalfa hay, Peruvian bark, oil cake, straw, 
fodder and bran, meats, and divi-divi to the re- 
stricted list. 


IMPORTS 

Import duties, which account for a large item 
in the income of the National Government, were 
levied in the past largely for revenue purposes. 
Protective rates have been applied, however, on 
some commodities for a long time—wheat, rice, and 
wheat flour since 1872; corn, sugar, and lard from 
1880; and beans from 1884. The highest rates 
have been assessed against products which compete 
directly with domestically produced items, and im- 
port duties are being used increasingly as a pro- 
tective measure. Exemptions from or reductions 
in duty on certain items of scarcity are made as 
conditions warrant. In the early 1930's tariff 
duties were increased 25 to 100 percent on many 
agricultural products, and quarantines were estab- 
lished against imports of wheat and corn. 

More recently quantitative restrictions have been 
added. A legal basis for quantitative restrictions 
on trade is found in article 22, paragraph VII, of 
the Customs Law of 1935, which authorized the 
President— 
to prohibit, or restrict importation, exportation, or transit 
of effects or merchandise considered harmful to public 
health, or which affect morals, national decorum or the 
economic situation of the country, or endanger its peace or 
safety. 

During the late 1930's licenses were required for 
the importation of a few products and authority 
granted to control imports whenever such action 
appeared necessary to protect domestic prices, Not 
until the war years, however, was much use made 
of this authorization. In May 1944* the Min- 
ister of Finance was authorized to regulate im- 
ports during the period of the emergency. The 
Ministry prepared a list of commodities to be made 
subject to control. These could be imported only 
under permit. Agricultural products so controlled 
have included lard, cattle hides, and wool. A 


7 Decree signed April 14 and published May 12, 1944. 
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decree of October 1, 1945 (published October 19), 
extended control beyond the emergency period. 

Payment of subsidies up to 20 percent ad val- 
orem on imports of essential commodities was au- 
thorized in August 1938. Before the war these 
subsidies were paid principally on imports of 
beans, rice, corn, and certified cottonseed. Import 
regulations have been used to grant concessions to 
semiofficial agencies to import foodstuffs by paying 
a subsidy that waived regular duties for those con- 
cerns and by increasing the rates to a level pro- 
hibitive to private buyers. During the war im- 
ports of scarce essential commodities were made 
directly by Distribuidora in order to insure an 
adequate supply for domestic needs. This agency 
was made the sole purchaser of several essential 
foodstuffs. 

Two recent decrees (published July 11, 1947) 
further control imports into Mexico. Because of 
rapidly dwindling exchange reserves, the Govern- 
ment placed a temporary ban on imports of a 
long list of articles. The agricultural products 
included are fresh, dried, and canned fruits and 
canned animal foodstuffs. It is contemplated that 
a system of import quotas will soon replace the 
absolute ban on the items listed. In addition, the 
tariff duty was increased on a second list of prod- 
ucts, none of which are covered by the trade agree- 
ment between Mexico and the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Before the war Mexico had concluded uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation agreements with 
Brazil, Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, France, Italy, Japan, and Spain. Those 
with Italy and Japan were suspended by Mexico’s 
declaration of war on June 1, 1942. In March 
1942 an agreement was entered into with Chile; on 
January 30, 1943, the trade agreement with the 
United States* became effective; and later on 
agreements were signed with Canada and Costa 
Rica. Conversations looking toward 
agreements have been held with Ecuador and 
Czechoslovakia. 

In addition to the strictly commercial agree- 
ments affecting agriculture, Mexico has cooperated 
in the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, signed 
in late 1940. 

Mobilization of strategic supplies in the Allied 
Nations during the war led to wartime agreements 
between agencies of the Mexican and United States 


8 See FOREIGN AGRICULTURE 7: 39-48. 1943. 
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Governments in an effort to conserve such supplies 
for Allied use. The two agricultural commodities 
most affected were henequen and rubber. Special 
arrangements were also made between the two 
countries for the purchase in Mexico of additiona| 
agricultural products, including castor-beans and 
other oil-bearing seeds, chickpeas, pyrethrum, 
rotenone, and quinine. 


Outlook 


Since agricultural reform is the basis for the 
Mexican revolutionary movement, Government in- 
terest is expected to continue. Measures of purely 
regulatory nature which grew up during the war, 
however, are gradually being eliminated. Basic 
improvements, while slow in making themselves 
felt, are likely to continue under Government en- 
couragement and stimulation. The new adminis- 
tration, which took office in December 1946, soon 
turned its attention to agricultural policies. The 
legislative body took steps immediately to revise 
article 27 of the Censtitution, on which agrarian 
reform is based, to give more security to the small 
landowner and define what constitutes a small 
holding. The legislatures of 23 States had rati- 
fied the changes by December 30, and they thereby 
became law. The President also recommended the 
creation of a National Colonization Commission 
to encourage agricultural production by settling 
more people on the land; a revision of the Agricul- 
tural Credit law of December 31, 1942, which 
would increase the capacity of the Banco Nacional 
de Crédito Agrario for granting credit to owners 
of private livestock holdings and establish a sys- 
tem of agricultural and livestock insurance; and 
the extension of irrigation projects to water 
3,500,000 acres of new land during the next 6 years. 
All these recommendations were enacted into law 
before the end of December. 

Indications are that the foreign-trade policy will 
continue to include protective tariffs, particularly 
on items in which the country might readily be- 
come self-sufficient, as well as quotas and import 
permits. So far there has been no indication of a 
change in policy with regard to export duties and 
taxes. Government trading through the mecha- 
nism of Distribuidora seems to be falling off in im- 
portance. The exact nature of trade controls will 


no doubt depend on the outcome of negotiations 
on the international level, in which Mexico may 
be expected to cooperate. 
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e Handling problems vary. Some are simple, some 
complex. Some involve numerous steps—and when 
various steps can be combined in a single system, 
handling efficiency goes up and handling costs 
come down. 


For this chemical plant, S-A engineers recom- 
mended the REDLER Elevator and Conveyor 
system shown. Elevating chemical from the bin 
is a job made to order for a REDLER. Its compact- 


ness saves space... its gentle en masse movement 


of materials without breakage assures safety, speed 
and low cost . its sealed casing prevents 


contamination. 


Feeding the chemical to three processing ma- 
chines is another REDLER job—this time with a 
horizontal closed circuit unit that recirculates 


unused material until used by the machines. 


Find out how REDLERS can aid you... Write 
for REDLER Catalog No. 140. 
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